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arranged, there was no great difficulty in catering, apart
from the expense. The meat came from the butcher,
and the bread from the baker, the groceries, if needed,
from the grocer, and the washing from the washer-
woman, as in less romantic communities. There was
a large storeroom, plentifully supplied from the Colonies
and from home. There were generally three or four
cows in milk, and a supply of pigs and chickens being
reared for the table. The herd of wild cattle sold with
the estate certainly did not exist within many miles of
its boundaries, though I believe that the animals were
not mythical, but led a real existence in another part of
the island, whither they had betaken themselves. But if
there were no four-footed creatures, birds were plentiful.
Large pigeons were brought in from the surrounding
woods, especially at the season when they had been
feeding on the wild nutmeg-trees. The only game to
be obtained was an occasional mallard, a rail, or a galli-
nule, unless the mannme'a be reckoned, the one sur-
viving species of dodo, a bird about the size of a small
moor-hen, which has only recovered its present feeble
powers of flight since cats were introduced into the
island. I have found it in the woods above Vailima,
but we never shot it ourselves, and its dark flesh was
as rare upon the table as it was delicious. Fresh-water
prawns came from the stream, and now and, again
some sea-fish might be sent up from the coast, where
it was abundant. Vegetables were hardly to be bought,
but a piece of swampy ground half a mile from the
house was turned into a patch for taro, the finest of
all substitutes for the potato. Bananas and breadfruit-
trees were planted, and Mrs. Stevenson developed under
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